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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major cities across 
the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided through this service--or 
have a direct news inquiry—you may contact one of the offices listed below. This listing includes 
the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information 
and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Kentucky 
Region V 


Ilinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


John P. Hord 

14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


John D. Mellott 
12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
312-353-6976 
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Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Federal Bldg. & 
U.S. Courthouse 

Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 

Dallas, Tex. 75202 

214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 

Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 
Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 


Tor Torland 

Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-550-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
296-442-7620 
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Week of March 18, 1974 


EDUCATIONAL GAP BETWEEN BLACKS, WHITES NARROWS 


WASHINGTON -- The educational gap between black and white workers 


decreased from 1.8 to 1.2 years over the past nine years. 
Between March 1964 and March 1973, the mean education of black workers 
18 years old and over advanced from 9.4 to 10.8 years, while that of whites 
went from 11.2 to 12.0, according to a recent issue of Monthly Labor Review, 
a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The article, "Educational Attainment of Workers, March 1973," states 
that the converging trends observed in the average educational attainment 
of whites and blacks should continue in the foreseeable future. 
The article also points out that: 
-- young blacks are staying in school longer than did their predecessors; 
-- in March 1973, black workers, 18 to 24 years, had a mean of 11.9 
years of education, compared to 12.4 for whites; 
-- black workers, 25 years and older, had a mean of 10.5 years, compared 
with 11.9 for whites. 
-- greater proportions of blacks are completing high school than in 
former years. 
In March 1973, 60.8 percent of black workers 18 to 24 years of age 
had four years or more of high school, compared with 81.5 for whites. 


In the 25 and older age group, 50.6 percent of black workers had four 


years or more of high school, compared with 70.0 for whites. 
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The Monthly Labor Review is for sale by regional offices of the Labor 


Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics and by the Superintendent of 


Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Subscription price is $16.25 per year, single copy, $1.40. 


# # # 
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DATA ON BLACK WOMEN WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Reports with detailed information on black women workers 
in 36 states have recently been issued by the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Women's Bureau. 

The reports, based on 1970 census data, contain information on the 


status of black women in the labor force and related characteristics-- 


age, education, marital status, family income, the percentages of working 


mothers and family heads, and occupations. 
Information contained in the reports is of particular value to 


mployers in developing affirmative action plans designed to improve and 


oyment opportunities for women. 


Presently available are reports on women workers in Alabama, Alaska, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, District of Columbia, and the Washington, D.C. Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 


Each state report contains information on all women, with statistical 
data compiled separately for Hispanic and black women. 


Copies are available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 


Summaries are being prepared for the remaining states. 


# # # 
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730 MINORITY YOUTHS TO BECOME APPRENTICES 
UNDER U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROGRAM 


SAN FRANCISCO -- About 730 minority group youths--blacks, Hispanos 
and others-- in California will have an opportunity to become apprentices 
in the construction trades. 

The U.S. Department cf Labor recently announced a total of $870,989 
in federal funds will go to support one-year Apprenticeship Outreach 
projects in four cities -- Oakland, Los Angeles, Santa Ana and San 
Francisco. Under the program qualified minority group youths will be 
prepared for apprenticeship-entrance examinations: 

-- In Oakland, the Bay Construction Opportunity Program received 
$316,884 to train 250 youths in Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Mateo 
and Santa Clara counties. 

-- In Los Angeles, the Mexican American Opportunity Foundation received 
$160,820 to train 110 youths from Los Angeles, Kern, Inyo and Mono counties. 

-- In Santa Ana, the Southern California Area Construction Opportunity 
Program received $234,415 to train 225 youths in Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Orange and San Diego. 

-- In San Francisco, the Apprenticeship Opportunities Foundation, Inc., 
received $158,870 to train 145 youths. 

Members of the building and construction trades councils in these 
areas will serve as advisory boards to the outreach programs. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach Program prepares minority group youths 
to pass written and oral entrance tests through a concentrated tutoring 
program of up to 10 weeks. Tests are given by joint apprenticeship 
committees representing management and labor in each trade, such as 


Carpentry, bricklaying and plumbing, as local openings occur. 
(MORE) 
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As a byproduct, it is estimated that hundreds of minority youths will 


attend classes and receive instruction in mathematics, reading and other 


trade-related subjects, even though all may not qualify to take final 
tests. 

Since its inception in 1968, Apprenticeship Outreach has placed about 
28,400 minority apprentices nationwide. 


# # # 
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BLACKS RECEIVE HONOR AWARDS IN CEREMONY 
MARKING LABOR DEPARTMENT'S 61ST ANNIVERSARY 

WASHINGTON -- About 15 black men and women recently received awards 
for outstanding achievements and dedicated service with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Vice President Gerald R. Ford was principal speaker at the ceremony, 
which honored Labor Department employees from the national and regional 
offices. 

Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan presided at the annual presentation 
in Washington, D.C. The ceremony marked the Department's 6lst anniversary 
since its founding on March 4, 1913. 

Secretary Brennan noted that the award recipients represent "the 
fullest measure of dedication and the highest standards that the Department 
must strive for ‘to foster, promote and develop the welfare of the wage- 
earners in the United States.” 

In his address, Vice President Ford said: 

"I can think of no other agency of government which touches the 
basic concerns of so many Americans in so many ways. 

"Your work in the department helps raise your country to a higher 
level of security, productivity, and equity-noble work indeed." 

He added that the selection of these award winners means "they have 
reached exceptional levels of achievement and devotion to their work and 
therefore have provided exceptional benefit to their fellow Americans 


and to the country." 


In closing, he said, "It is clear from the achievements being 


cited here that the 6lst anniversary of the Department of Labor marks only 
the opening pages in a long record of service to our country." 


(MORE) 
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More than 200 employees, representing the various departmental agencies 
in Washington, D.C. and the regional offices, received awards for out- 
standing achievement and length of service, including: 

-- Equal Employment Opportunity Awards to six men and two women for 
their leadership and achievements in carrying out the Department's EEO 
policies on behalf of minorities and women. 

-- Distinguished Achievement Awards for contributions of nationwide 
significance to 36 persons, including 31 who collectively planned and 
implemented an innovative enforcement program "to protect the rights of 
disadvantaged and exploited migrant farm workers." 

-- The Philip Arnow Award to Associate Manpower Administrator 
William B. Hewitt for his role in designing and securing passage of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (CETA). 

-- Meritorious Achievement Awards for contributions of regional or 
local significance to 41 employees. 

There were also recipients to the Secretary of Labor's Career 


Service Award, Secretary of Labor's Recognition Award, Public Service 


Award, Suggestion Award, and Awards of Merit honoring employees outside 


of the Labor Department. 
Also honored at the ceremony were four employees who have devoted 
40 years to Federal service, and 44 with 35-year careers. 


# # # 
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JOBLESS RATE FOR BLACKS 
STAYS AT 9.2% IN FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers was 9.2 percent 
in February -- unchanged from the previous month, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics announced. 

The nation's unemployment rate was 5.2 percent, the same as in 
January, but well above the 4.6 percent low reached in October of last year. 

Total employment (as measured through the household survey) remained 
unchanged in February, slightly above the level of October 1973. Nonfarm 
payroll employment (as measured through the establishment survey) posted 
an increase of 175,000 in February despite a further drop in the number 
of manufacturing jobs. The February increase returned payroll employment 
to the previous high reached in November 1973. 

Estimates of the effects of the energy crisis upon nonfarm payroll 
employment indicate that in the 3 months after November, between 125,000 
and 200,000 jobs were lost owing to the direct effects of energy shortages. 
Industries that may have experienced at least some indirect effects posted 
employment declines of 300,000 over the period. While a substantial 
part of this can be attributed to energy shortages, some may stem from 
other factors. 

These reductions were offset by growth in other inudstries over the 
November-to-February period. 

Both the number of unemployed persons and the unemployment rate 
remained stable in February, after rising in the previous month and the 
closing months of 1973. Since October 1973, when joblessness reached its 
lowest point in 3-1/2 years, the number of unemployed persons has increased 
by 650,000 (seasonally adjusted) to 4-3/4 million, and the jobless rate has 


risen 0.6 percentage point to 5.2 percent. 
(MORE) 
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Unemployment rates for most labor force groups were also basically 
unchanged in February. For example, there was virtually no change in 
the rates for household heads (3.0 percent) and married men (2.4 percent), 
nor for all adult men (3.5 percent), adult women (5.1 percent), and 
teenagers (15.3 percent). The rate for white workers (4.7 percent) was 
also unchanged from the previous month. Unemployment data by occupation 


and industry showed few changes in February. Nearly all worker groups, 


have experienced an increase in joblessness_ since last fall. 


The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era veterans 20 to 34 years of age, 
at 5.0 percent, showed little change from January but was up from the 
fourth quarter 1973 average of 4.2 percent. The jobless rate for the 
more recently discharged veterans--those 20-24 years of age--was 10.0 
percent, about the same as in the previous month and higher than that 
for nonveterans of the same ages (7.9 percent). 

Rates for veterans 25 to 29 (3.8 percent) and 30 to 34 (2.7 percent) 
were also essentially unchanged over the month at levels approximating 
those of their nonveteran counterparts. 

The unemployment rate for workers covered by state unemployment insur- 
ance programs rose from 3.0 to 3.2 percent in February. This rate had 
held at or near 2.7 percent through all of 1973. 


# # # 
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OKLAHOMA JOB CORPS CENTER 
FOR WOMEN GETS $5.8 MILLION 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced a 


$5.8 million contract to extend operation of the Guthrie (Okla.) Job 


Corps Center for Women through March 1976. 


"I am pleased we can help this fine center continue the work it began 
in 1966, helping disadvantaged young women develop their vocational skills 
in the helpful atmosphere of Job Corps," Secretary Brennan said. 

Contractor for the Guthrie Center is EG&G, Inc., Santa Barbara 
Division, Goleta, Calif. 

The Guthrie Center accommodates about 600 young women and has served 
more than 7,500 in the past eight years. Its vocational courses include 
cosmetology, electronics assembly, drafting, lithography, and business, 
clerical, and health occupations. 

Guthrie enrollees are young women, aged 16 through 21, who are out 
of school and cannot get a decent job because they lack skills. They 
receive room and board, basic education, including help in completing 
their high school requirements, job training, health care, any necessary 
legal services, and job finding assistance. 

The center's remedial-tutorial program permits enrollees to progress 
at rates according to their motivation, ability, previous educational 
attainment and occupational goals. 

Guthrie is one of 65 Job Corps centers operated in the United States 
for disadvantaged youths by public and private contractors for the Labor 
Department's Manpower Administration. Last year, the Job Corps served 
more than 44,000 young men and women, placing more than 90 percent in jobs, 


school or the Armed Forces. 
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MORE THAN 280,000 JOBS FOUND FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS 


WASHINGTON -- More than 280,000 jobs were found for welfare recipients 
Guring the first 18 months of a federal program initiated under the 1971 
amendments to the Social Security Act, a U.S. Labor Department 
official announced. 

The welfare recipients received jobs between July 1, 1972, when the 
amendments took effect, and Dec. 31, 1973, according to William H. Kolberg, 
assistant secretary of labor for manpower. 

The Work Incentive (WIN II) program stresses referral to jobs, rather 
than training, of Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) 
recipients. Employers can receive a 20 percent tax credit on an employee's 
first-year wages if the employee is kept a second year. 

The program is called WIN II to distinguish it from an earlier program. 

Kolberg gave the following breakdown of the 280,000 placements: 

-- 63,000 in jobs for which there was no public subsidy; the welfare 
recipients remained on the job at least three months and left welfare. 

-- 64,000 jobs for which there was no public subsidy; the welfare 
recipients remained on the job at least three months but continued to 
receive supplemental welfare due to family size for other reasons. 

-- 46,000 jobs for which there was no public subsidy, but these 
persons had not remained three months as of Dec. 31. 

-- 57,000 public service employment or on-the-job training positions. 

-- 38,000 jobs -- either subsidized or unsubsidized -- where the 
person required more training. 

-- 12,000 jobs -- either subsidized or unsubsidized -- where the 
person left because of illness, marriage, pregnancy or similar changes 
affecting economic status. 


WIN participants are employable persons receiving Aid to Families 


With Dependent Children. AFDC recipients not required to register for the 
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program include: children under 16 or those in school full-time; persons 
who are ill, incapacitated or elderly; mothers of children under six; 
mothers in a home where a father or other male relative has registered, 
and persons needed at home to care for an invalid. 

Of the 1,235,048 who registered for WIN II during the 1973 fiscal year, 
Kolberg said: 

75 percent were women. 
53 percent were white, 44 percent black, and 3 percent members of 

other minority groups. 

-- 60 percent were aged 22 through 39, 14 percent under 22, and 26 
percent 40 or over. 

-- 14 percent had fewer than eight years of school; 80 percent had 
finished some high work; and six percent had more education. 

Cf all registrants, 166,731 or 14 percent were working part-time but 
earning too little to support their families. 

Some 7 percent were veterans, almost half of them from the Vietnam-era. 

Of the 371,020 participants certified during Fiscal 1973 as suitable 
for employment of training with supportive services provided if needed, 
136,783 obtained employment. 

In all, 65,235 of them had stayed on the job 90 days or more at year end. 

Average staring wage in unsubsidized jobs for WIN participants during 
the 1973 fiscal year was $2.02 an hour. For men it was $2.58, for women 
$1.87; for veterans $2.65. For persons who had under eight years of 
education, starting pay was $1.91; for high school graduates $2.06 and for 
those who went beyond high school, $2.27. 

Of the 148,200 persons placed in jobs by the WIN in the 1973 fiscal 
year, 69 percent were women, 63 percent were white, 72 percent were in the 


22-39 age group, 88 percent had some high school education, and 10 percent 


(MORE) 
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were veterans, of whom half were of the Vietnam-era. 

Employers of 24,853 persons placed in jobs applied for the Job 
Development Tax Credit. This allows them credit on their income tax of 
20 percent of the wages they paid WIN participants the first 12 months 
of employment. 

Information on the WIN program, or the Job Development Tax Credit, 


can be obtained from local offices of any State Employment Service. 


WIN is administered jointly by the Manpower Administration of the 


Department of Labor, and the Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department 


of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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10 UNIVERSITIES TO GET MANPOWER GRANTS 


WASHINGTON -- Ten universities or colleges will receive grants of 
$400,000 each over a period of four years to assist in training personnel 
responsible for carrying out manpower programs at state and local levels, 
Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

Funded under the Manpower Institutional Grants Program, the training 
will be designed to supply states and local communities with additional 
skilled personnel needed to administer newly-decentralized manpower programs. 

Sponsorship of manpower programs has been assigned to governors, 
mayors and county officials under the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973. 

The institutions selected by the Labor Department will receive the 
grants starting on or about July 1. There will be an institutional 
grant in each of the 10 regions of the Department. 

Institutions of higher education in the United States, its territories, 
or possessions may apply if they grant at least a bachelor's degree in the 
social or behavioral sciences or in any other discipline relevant to the 
manpower field. 

The relevance of the total program to the objectives of the new 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 will be a prime 


consideration in the Department's approval of any grant request. The 


grants are for support of teaching and curriculum development activities 


in the manpower field. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX--FEBRUARY 1974 


WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities increased 














1.5 percent from January to February, before seasonal adjustment, it was 
announced by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
About 70 percent of the total increase in the index was attributable to 
price increases for fuels, metals, and farm products and processed foods 
and feeds. 
The index for industrial commodities rose 1.4 percent, with fuels and 
metals contributing more than half of the increase. 
Prices for farm products and processed foods and feeds were 1.6 


percent higher on average than in January. 




















Consumer finished goods, a selection of food and nonfood commodities 
similar to those in the commodity component of the Consumer Price Index, 
increased 1.3 percent. 
All 15 major commodity groups measured by the Wholesale Price Index 
advanced from January to February. 
In February, 


the All Commodities WPI was 152.7 (1967=100), 20.3 








percent above a year earlier; the industrial commodities index was 17.5 


percent higher than in February 1973, and the farm products and processed 





foods and feeds index was up 26.8 percent over the same period. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, the All Commodities Wholesale Price 
Index increased 1.2 percent in February, a lower rate than in the preceding 


3 months. 





Industrial commodities advanced 1.3 percent. Farm products and 





processed foods and feeds rose 0.7 percent. 





These figures were below rates 
in recent months. Consumer finished goods were up 1.2 percent. 


(MORE) 
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Fuels led the rise for industrial commodities again in February and 
accounted for about a third of the movement for industrials. Refined 
petroleum products increased 2.1 percent as higher prices for gasoline, 
residual fuels, and lubricants were partially offset by substantial declines 
for light and middle distillates. 

Crude petroleum prices moved up 13.0 percent. Electric power, 
natural gas, and coal also were higher. 

The metals index increased sharply as iron and steel scrap prices 
rose almost 25 percent. 

Among chemicals, there were increases for inedible fats and oils, 
industrial chemicals, plastic resins, and paint and paint materials. 

The index for machinery and equipment continued to move up in February. 

Apparel, textile products (cotton, manmade fiber, and wool), textile 
housefurnishings, and miscellaneous textile products all were up in price. 

Prices increased for household and commercial funiture and household 
durable goods such as flatware, dinnerware and glassware and for appliances, 
floor coverings, and television sets. 

In the transportation equipment group, there were increases for motor 
vehicle parts, mobile homes, and railroad equipment. 

Higher prices for footwear, other leather goods, and hides and skins 
were partially offset by a decline for leather. 

The index for lumber and wood products registered a small increase. 

Both indexes for agriculture-related products (farm products and 


processed foods and feeds) rose in February. There was an upward movement 


of 1.5 percent for farm products. The processed foods and feeds index rose 1.6 


percent. # # # 








World of Work 


Returning Vets 
Have Pension Rights 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


QUESTION: I’m a veteran re- 
cently separated from the Armed 
Forces. | will be returning to my 
former job soon and wonder what 
my pension rights will be when | 
go back to work. 

ANSWER: Each case must be 
considered separately. This is be- 
cause there are so many different 
kinds of pension plans and funding 
formulas. However, the law re- 
quires that a veteran who returns 
to his old employer must be treat- 
ed as if he had been on the job the 
whole time he was in the service, 
as far as his pension credits are 
concerned. If a pension plan re- 
quires a certain number of years 
of service before a worker can be- 
come a participant -- or can be- 
come vested, the military leave 
must be counted in calculating 
this time. The same is true in cal- 
culating eligibility to retire after 
his pension rights become vested. 
In some plans where the employee 
contributes from his own wages, 
a veteran will have to make the 
contributions he would have made 
while away in order to qualify for 
full pension status. Area offices 
of the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Labor-Management Services Ad- 
ministration will answer questions 
about your pension rights. They 
are listed in the telephone book 
under “United States Govern- 


ment.” 
seek 


QUESTION: | read a lot of 
of news about employment and 
unemployment in the paper. I’ve 
often wondered how the unem- 
ployment figures are compiled. 
Can you tell me how? 

ANSWER: The figures are ob- 
tained from a monthly survey of 
about 50,000 households across 
the country. The survey conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Labor Department considers 
a member of the labor force un- 
employed if : (1) he or she has been 
without a job within the survey 
period, (2) is 16 years of age or 
older, (3) has been actively seek- 
ing employment during the four 
week period (unless he or she has 
been on layoff or waiting to begin 
a new wage and salary job within 
30 days) and (4) is available for 


work. 
*e ee 


Editor's note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and carne 
ings and other matters involving 
the US. Department of Labor, 
send it to 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 








Dear Consumer 


Finding the ‘Bread’ 
For College Bills 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Losing sleep over the problem of financing a 
college education for your children? 

Even with savings, scrimping and the kids 
working part-time, it takes a lot of “bread’”—to use 
the teenagers’ term for money. And having sent two 
children to college, I know it always takes more 
“bread” than you expected when they were toddlers. 

Help is available, however. Government agen- 
cies, private organizations and the schools them- 
selves make funds available to certain students who 
cannot pay all their college expenses. 


This column tells about 
government funds. Another 
column will give other 
sources. 

Some government funds 
are loans that must be re- 
paid; interest rates, however, 
are low. Others are grants 
and scholarships that are 
gifts—usually awarded on the 
basis of need, not for aca- 
demic excellence. In many 
cases, Federal or state funds 
ean be used for junior col- 
leges, vocational or technical 
schools or for universities. 

@ Five Federal programs 
of general student aid are 
supported by the U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE). All 
are given on the basis of 
financial need. These pro- 
grams provide grants, loans 
and part-time jobs for college 
students. For a detailed fact 
sheet on all five USOE pro- 
grams, write to Box G, Iowa 
City, Iowa 52240. 

@ Social Security pay- 
ments are available, under 
certain conditions, to young 
people whose parents are en- 
titled to Social Security pay- 
ments. Your local Social Se- 
curity office can tell you 
about eligibility. 

@ For qualified veterans 
—and, in some cases, their 
spouses or children—the Vet- 
erans Administration (VA) 
provides certain tuition pay- 
ments and allowances. Con- 
tact your nearest VA office or 
VA hospital, or write to VA, 
Washington, D.C. 20420. 

@® For students planning 
to enter nursing schools, 


there is help through the 
Nursing Student Loan and 
Scholarship Program. Write 
to Student Loan and Scholar- 
ship Section. Bureau of 
Health Resources Develop- 
ment, Health Resources Ad- 
ministration, 9000 Rockville 
Pike, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

@ For American Indians, 
grants for college are avail- 
able through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA). Write 
to BIA, P.O. Box 1788, Albu- 
querque, N.M. 87103. 

@ For qualified young 
people interested in military 
service, the armed forces 
offer scholarship help as part 
of their Reserve Officer 
Training Corps (ROTC) pro- 
grams. Details are available 
from high school guidance 
counselors and from local re- 
cruiting offices for different 
branches of the military. 

In addition, your state 
government also has funds 
for scholarships, grants and 
loans. Be sure to look into 
this possibility. Write to the 
director of guidance, state 
department of education, in 
your state capital. 

It’s not too early to 
start applying for govern- 
ment aid. The sooner you find 
“bread” for those college bills, 
the sooner you'll start getting 
a good night's rest. 

My next column will be a 
rundown of other possible 
sources of college funds— 
those provided by private or- 
ganizations and the schools 
themselves, 





FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The AFL-CIO's International Union of Operating Engineers will 
develop subcontracts to provide on-the-job training for nearly 600 
workers under an agreement with the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower 


Administration. 


The first U.S. government criminal suit brought under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 was against a Nebraska construction company 
for "willful violation" of the trench shoring standard. 
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The Department of Defense aims to boost the number of women serving 
in armed services from about 45,000 in mid-1973 to about 87,000 by mid- 
1977, according to an article in the Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 


Labor. 


The U.S. Department of Labor reports that from the inception of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) in April 1971 through 
December 1973, OSHA made 117,745 inspections, resulting in 76,533 citations 


alleging 386,060 violations, with proposed penalties totaling $10,118,451. 
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